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and in these multitudinous wills. The instinct of sex expressed in 
terras of will is love. Upon this rests the institution of the family. 
The relationships with other beings, which in the animal world are 
controlled by more or less modifiable instincts, must be lifted into 
what has been called the world of appreciation, where they are vol- 
untarily assumed. Upon this rests the state. The recognition of 
the source of life must be one of voluntary acceptance. Upon this 
rests the development of religion. 

J. Dashiell Stoops. 
Iowa College. 



ON 'FEELING' 



I. In my judgment, we should gain in scientific accuracy and 
contribute toward progress were we to discard from our psycholog- 
ical and philosophical vocabularies the term 'feeling' altogether. 
'Feeling,' like certain other terms constantly employed by psychol- 
ogists and philosophers, among them 'consciousness,' 'perception' 
and 'sensation,' is unsuited for use in a scientific terminology. What 
has been said recently by Professor Perry and others regarding 
'consciousness' may suffice so far as that term is concerned. As 
for 'perception,' most of us surely would join in the wish expressed 
by Professor Titchener in his St. Louis address, that the word 'per- 
ception' might be 'banished to the limbo reserved for unregenerate 
concepts and be replaced by a round dozen of concrete and descrip- 
tive terms.' As for 'sensation,' one who seriously strives to reach 
a definite, consistent and usable scientific meaning for that term 
will doubtless go through an experience somewhat like that which 
Professor Cattell related of himself at a meeting of the Psycho- 
logical Association some years ago. As I recall his statement, it 
was that in his student days he and others took up with the late 
Croom Robertson the question, 'What is the meaning of sensation?' 
They continued their studies throughout an entire winter, meeting 
at Robertson's rooms fortnightly, and at the end of that time were 
no nearer a satisfactory answer than when they began. And no 
wonder, for the term means pretty much everything: with some, 
sensation is affective, the affective aspect of our mental reactions to 
sense stimuli; with others, it is not affective, but intellective (pre- 
sentative) ; with others, among them Robertson himself, it is neither, 
but a stage of mentality below the rational and embracing conative 
as well as intellective and affective factors; and, not to prolong the 
list of meanings, with some experimental psychologists, no attempt 
is made to give the term any definite meaning at all. Now 'feeling,' 
with its many, and popular, connotations, is, like these other terms, 
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unsuited for scientific use, and only contributes to confusion instead 
of to clear thinking and scientific progress. 

II. I am not, however, very sanguine that 'feeling' will be dis- 
carded altogether from our scientific vocabulary. I would remark, 
therefore, in the second place, that the meaning given to 'feeling' by 
the Associationists and by Mr. Spencer, Professor James and others 
seems to me to be especially unsatisfactory, and to be one which 
we can and ought to discard. These writers give 'feeling' the 
widest possible generic significance, and make it stand for every 
form of mental state, change or activity. This makes it equivalent 
to 'thought' as used by the Cartesians and as still used in such a 
phrase as 'the stream of thought,' and to 'idea' as used by Locke and 
as still used in the phrase 'association of ideas.' Now, of course, 
we must have such a generic term. But such a term should be as 
devoid of other and more specific connotations as possible; and 
surely 'feeling,' like 'thought' and 'idea,' is not. [For myself, 
I strongly believe that psychology and philosophy would be the 
gainers were we to follow the admirable suggestion made by Pro- 
fessor Huxley in his little volume on Hume and, in the interests of 
improved terminology, adopt the word 'psychosis' (with the ad- 
jective 'psychosial') as our generic term. Then we should have a 
strictly scientific and fairly unambiguous term for every mental 
state, change or activity, corresponding to the neurologist's 'neurosis' 
for any and every brain change or state.] 

III. Assuming that we are to continue to use the term 'feeling,' 
it should be in the sense of 'affection' or 'affective psychosis,' terms 
much to be preferred to 'feeling' itself. Taking it in that sense, 
I would remark, in the third place, that I have never been able to 
accept the widely prevailing view which identifies 'feeling' with 
pleasure-pain or pleasantness-unpleasantness (Lust-Unlust). To 
say that all our feelings are constituted by elements of pleasure 
and pain and nothing else; that 'feelings qua feelings are merely 
particular modifications of the agreeable or disagreeable'; that 'feel- 
ing as such has no quality, apart from the radical difference of the 
pleasant and the unpleasant' (Sully), seems to me to be due to 
imperfect psychological analysis or to philosophical preconceptions. 
More accurate and unprejudiced analysis shows, I believe, that 
feeling as feeling has quality as well as tone (intensity of pleasure- 
pain) ; that our feelings can be ranged along a scale as base or noble; 
that ideal categories and categories of value hold of them as affective 
states and not merely of the underlying or accompanying intel- 
lectual elements. With Stuart Mill, it seems to me absurd that 
while quality is considered as well as intensity in estimating all 
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else, the estimation of feeling should be supposed to depend upon 
intensity alone. 

IV. The Wundtian tridimensional (or tridirectional) theory of 
the nature of feeling, that feeling takes three elemental forms 
or directions — pleasantness-unpleasantness, excitement-repose and 
strain-relaxation — which may be experienced in some cases inde- 
pendently of one another, does not seem to me to be sustained by 
the evidence, introspective and experimental. For example, I find 
no satisfactory evidence that there are states of feeling, whether 
called excitement-repose, strain-relaxation or by any other name, 
that are experienced wholly apart from pleasantness-unpleasant- 
ness; that is, that have no pleasure-pain shading or tinge. As for 
Wundt's second and third elemental characteristics or directions, 
excitement -repose (Eoyce's restlessness-quiescence) and strain-re- 
laxation, I can not rid myself of the conviction that they are not 
feelings proper at all, but are effects or accompaniments, organic or 
mental, which are confounded with affective states proper. 

V. Finally, while I am not prepared to accept Dr. Marshall's 
doctrine that 'feeling is the empirical ego which has not yet become 
explicit,' I find myself in full agreement with much of the psycho- 
logical matter in his interesting paper and especially with the 
emphasis laid upon the characteristic of 'subjectivity' as of the 
essence of feeling. In Hamilton's well-known phrase, 'feeling is 
subjectively subjective.' George M. Duncan. 

Yale University. 
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THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE American Psychological Association held its fourteenth 
annual meeting on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, De- 
cember 27-29, 1905, in Emerson Hall, at Harvard University, in 
affiliation with the American Philosophical Association. The meet- 
ing was one of the most successful in the history of the Association, 
in point of attendance and in the general interest in the program 
presented. The wealth of papers precluded the possibility of such 
discussion as would seem desirable at the meetings of the Association. 
The papers were grouped and distributed at the various sessions with 
a view to giving, as far as possible, unity to the program of each 
session. "Wednesday morning was given over largely to comparative 
and abnormal psychology, Thursday morning to general psychology 
and Friday to experimental psychology, followed by a conversazione 



